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} story porch house in Tioga. 


a 


ANTED.—A WOMAN AS COMPANION 

and to assist in housework in family of two. Home 

in country delightfuily located. Address Box 14, Union 
Bridge, Carroll county, Md. 

WANTED.—A NURSERY GOVERNESS OR 

mother’s helper for two little girls of six and 


seven years, in the country. Address Mrs. R. C. 
Gaskill, Boothwyn, Del. co., Pa. 


ANTED.—A TEACHER IN CHELTEN 

. Hiils School living near by, will take as members 

of her family two girls under fourteen. Reference, Dr. 

. B. Walker, 1617 Green Street, Philadelphia. Address 
No. 5, this Office. 


ANTED.—COPIES OF FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER, issue of Third month 14, 1903. Address 
this Office. 


ANTED.—REFINED WOMAN OR SMALL 

family to take main part of furnished house, with 

the boarders now init. All conveniences. Terms liberal. 
Address A , 328 West Front Street, Media, Pa. 


OOMS WANTED.—ONE SINGLE, ONE 
double. Near rsth and Race Streets. Address 
No. 7, this Office. 


BoARD FOR YOUNG WOMAN, SECOND 


Story front, pleasant neighborhood, g4. Address 
H., this Office. 


OAR DING.—CHOICE WINTER ROOMS. 
Second floor front, communicating. Table board. 
Opens September 1st. Address 1618 Green Street. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWSand SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


O RENT.—NICE HOMELIKE HOME, LANG- 
horne, Bucks county, Pa., from Tenth month 1st. 
t1r-room house, on main street. Bath, water closet,new 
plumbing, heater Langhorne spring and other excellent 
water; porches front and back; old shade, stable, car- 
riage house, fruit. Best location. Trolley to railroad. 
Apply soon. Dr. John Paxson, Newtown, Pa. 


OR RENT.—FURNISHED, TO A SMALL 
private family, for board of two adults,a modern three 
Apply No. 6, this Office. 


OR RENT.—DESIRABLE ROOMS IN 
Friends’ family. Address 126 N. arst St., Phila. 


OR RENT FOR TENTH MONTH, KEEWAY- 
din Cottage at Buck Hill Falls. Four double sleep- 


| ing rooms, two baths, kitchen, dining room, large sitting 


room,two open fires. Furnished for housekeeping. 
CHARLES PAXSON, 234 Dock Street, Philadelphia. 


| FoR RENT.—BUCK HILL FALLS COTTAGE, 


The Hemlocks, containing five bed-rooms and 
fully furnished for housekeeping, can be rented for 
September or October. Address Dr. W. W. Speakman, 
1307 Pennsylvania Bidg., rsth and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


OR RENT.—S. W. COR. TWENTIETH AND 

Arch Streets, attractive house, 13 rooms aud 2 baths, 

in thorough order. Would rent to private family at 
moderate figure. Apply to Girard Trust Company. 


FOR SALE—FARM—MAIN LINE. 


Twin Maptes, containing thirty acres, situated one 
and one-quarter miles south of Green Tree Station and 
two miles southwest of Paoli. Land all lies to the 
south, can all be cultivated; at the present time in grass. 

Improvements : two-story, eight-room frame dwelling, 
stone and frame bank barn, with stalls for four horses 
and three cows, also frame and stone out-building. 

Farm is bordered on three sides by roads, is in an 
improved and improving neighborhood, and a macadam 
road extends to within one-eighth of a mile of property. 
A small stream crosses south end of farm, also smal! 
quarry containing su'table stone for building. Old shade 
and orchard. Apply 


Provident Life and Trust Co., 
409 Chestnut St., Phila. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, venti 


jlation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 


individual attention and class enthusiasm. 
For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


J 
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BUCK HILL FALLS. 
SEE PAGE 560. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for Catalogue, 


Friends’ School, 


FourtH anp West Streets, WitmincTon, Det, 


A day school for both sexes, fitting for either coliege 
or business. Scientific, Latin-scientific, and Classical 
Courses. Fourteen teachers. Excellent equipment. 
Thorough instruction. Graduates entered on certificate 
in leading colleges. Fall term begins Ninth month (Sep- 
tember) 14th. For illustrated catalogue address 

HERSCHEL A. SORRIS, A. M., Principal. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a aa guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


a George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


} Principals. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Puprms or Botn Sexas, 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like cuveandings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 
The building is modern, and the location is the hil} 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For iculars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania), Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and al] Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring itions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at 15th and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 1o a.m. to 12 m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SWARTHMORE, PA. 
- 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE WAS FOUNDED 
and is maintained by the Society of Friends, but numbers in its student body members of all 
religious denominations. It has always offered its inmates a choice home atmosphere and the 
intimate contact of professor and student, both potent influences in character-building. 
COURSE OF STUDY AT SWARTHMORE 
is based on uniform requirements for admission. The work of the student is divided into three nearly 
equal parts: Prescribed, Elective and Major. The prescribed work is limited to certain subjects of 
general value ; the elective work gives play to individual tastes ; the adoption of a major permits the 
student’s inclination to be given special training by persistent effort in one direction. Upon the comple- 
tion of this undergraduate course of study the degree of B. A. is conferred. 
CAMPUS AT SWARTHMORE ' 
consists of two hundred acres of rolling and partly wooded land. The interest in out-of-door 
sports is very strong. 
COLLEGE SPIRIT IS ALSO FOSTERED ; 
by intercollegiate debates, contests in oratory, college journalism, and the enthusiasm of alumni. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE OFFERS ESPECIALLY,— 
a strong course in engineering, convenient access to the libraries and lectures of Philadelphia, and 
a number of scholarships and fellowships. 
THE COLLEGE HAS BEEN FORTUNATE 
in locating its graduates in desirable positions. The engineers of the class of 1903 all received 
appointments before commencement. 


A NEW DORMITORY for the young men will be erected during the winter of 1903-1904. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. PRESIDENT, JOSEPH SWAIN, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Po Piss and Laurens street 


KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, INTERMEDIATE AND HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS. EIGHTEEN TEACHERS. 
PREPARATION FOR BusINESS OR COLLEGE. BuILpING AND EQuripMENT THOROUGHLY Mopern. 
Special care taken to provide homes for pupils from a distance. Rates for this accommodation reasonable. 
ScHoot Opens NINTH MONTH I4TH. KINDERGARTEN Opens NINTH MONTH 28TH. 


EDWARD C. WILSON, B. S., Principal. ELI M. LAMB, Associate Principal. 

















Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XXXV. 


For my part I cannot commit myself to the view 






that the average Cabinet Minister answering questions 





in the House of Commons is doing as much for the 
British Empire as the mother who ts answering the 






inguiries of her growing children. 





ARTHUR ROWNTREE. 








In an address to the Mount and Bootham Schools. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IMMORTAL LOVE. 


THE joys of Heaven stand revealed 

To every loving soul— 

Attraction for each wandering orb, 

Unto the central whole ! 

Transported by the hope of bliss 

For all my human kind, 

A Father's love I’ve seen revealed 

To every conscious mind ! 

O Love, potential is thy power, 

And omnipotent thy reign, 

To banish error, hate, and crime, 

And war, and fear, and pain. 

A universal solvent thou, 

yn earth below, in heaven above. 

There seraphs note and anthems chime 

That heavenly thought, Immortal Love. 
DAVID NEWPORT. 
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For Friends 





Intelligencer. 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
HELD AT RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
THE meeting of Ministers and Elders held its 
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| Higher Power. Friends were reminded that the only 


answer Jesus gave to Pilate’s question, ‘‘ What is 
truth ?’’ was by bearing witness to the truth in his 
life ; and that the result of all true ministry is spiritual 
growth among those who listen to it. Earnest prayers 
were offered giving thanks for blessings received, and 
asking for light and strength. 

FIRST-DAY. 

The weather was clear and warm, but not 
oppressive, and the morning meeting was said to be 
larger than it had been for many years, the house 
being about filled excepting some of the gallery sc ats. 
The silence that prevailed while the meeting was 
gathering was broken by Samuel P. Zavitz with the 
words, “ Behold, I stand at the door and knock.”” He 
assured all of the blessing that was awaiting them if 
they would but get into the condition to receive it, 
and urged them to seek for that strength from above 
which alone can satisfy the human soul. 

Davis Furnas, of Waynesville, Ohio, began with 
the question, ‘‘ If thou doest well shalt thou not be 
accepted ?”” and said that every one who does faith- 
fully the duty which is made known to him by the 
Father will receive a sure reward. 

Joel Borton said that there is a divine law coming 
from God which is higher than any outward law. 
Just as those who break human laws are punished in 
order to secure obedience, so every act of disobedience 
to the divine law, as it is revealed to the individual, is 
followed by suffering. The first two commandments 
include all the others, for any one who loves God 
supremely will be constrained by this love to follow 
the divine requirements. In order to make it easier 








session on Seventh-day afternoon, Eighth month 
with Samuel R. Battin as clerk, and Mary Ann 
Roberts, assistant clerk. All the representatives were 
present but two, for whose absence satisfactory reasons 
were given. Minutes wee for Abel Mills, a minister 
of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, Illinois ; David W. 
Branson, a minister, and his wife, Anna M., an elder, 
of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, Virginia; Joel Borton, 
a minister of Pilesgrove Monthly. Meeting, N. J., and 
Elizabeth Lloyd, a minister of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. Samuel P. Zavitz, a minister from 
Coldstream, Ontario, and George W. and Rebecca 
A. Brown, elders of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, 
Illinois, were present without minutes. 

The five queries pertaining to this meeting, with 
their answers, were read and considered. In connection 
with these, and in the impressive opening meeting, 
there were inspired words of counsel and encourage- 
ment. Attention was called to the responsibility 
testing upon ministers and elders, and the need of 
their seeking daily for strength and wisdom from a 
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for others to overcome their carnal nature we should 
do our part in restraining the things that bring 
unhappiness and putting better things in their stead. 
There is reason to believe that there will be a great 
religious revival in the next quarter of a century ; it 
is coming because the world needs it ; there will be 
more conversions from the outward to the inward, and 
greater conformity to the divine law as it is revealed 
to us. Jesus came into the world to do good and that 
should be the mission of every living minister. 

Esther S. Wallace, of Richmond, Indiana, said 
that the essential thing is to prepare to live rightly. 
The spiritual ear should be trained to listen to the 
inward voice, and when the call comes the answer 
should be in the words of Samuel, ‘“ Here am I.’’ 
There are not enough Elis to tell those who hear an 
unknown voice where the call comes from. Our 
meetings need a more dedicated eldership, a more 
living ministry, a more converted membership, and 
all these will come through obedience to the voice of 
God in the soul. 

Elizabeth Lloyd expressed a desire that all should 
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seek the better things that cannot be taken away. 
These better things come to us through two channels, 
growth and service. We may grow by our efiorts to 
appreciate the beauties of nature, the noble thoughts 
in books, the best gifts of the people whom we meet, 
and most of all by keeping close to God. The object 
of growth is that we may be useful to others. In 
order to be saved from our selfishness we must cease 
to think of ourselves and concern ourselves with 
others’ needs. As we daily grow and serve we shall 
enter more and more into the joys of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

The meeting for worship in the afternoon was 
somewhat smaller than in the morning: The first 
speaker was Edward Coale of Benjaminville Monthly 
Meeting, Ill. He said that it is a privilege to belong 
to an organization where each one can do his own 
thinking ; the one essential principle of the Society of 
Friends is—Mind the Light, but it is one thing to 
know the light and another to follow it, and when the 
light received is not followed sin lieth at the door. 

George R. Thorpe, of Richmond, Ind., spoke 
hopefully of the future of the Society of Friends, and 
of evidences of renewed life already manifested. 

David W. Branson called upon those who were 
spiritually asleep to awake and receive baptism from 
Christ, assuring them that all who seek the Lord will 
find him. 

Samuel P. Zavitz spoke of the Friend who goes 
with every one through life, warning, counseling and 
encouraging, and desired that all in the meeting might 
be baptized in the spirit of love and righteousness. 
After earnest prayers by Joel Borton and Rebecca 
Merritt the meeting closed of 


under a covering 
refreshing silence. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Young Friends’ Association of Richmond 
meets every First-day during the year at 6.30 p. m. 
The program is arranged in advance for the entire 
year, with a topic and a leader for each evening, with 
the exception of seven which are left for the discussion 
of current topics, under the direction of a committee. 
There are so many active workers in the association 
that no one has to act as leader twice during the 
year. There are executive, lookout, visiting, social, 
current topics, reception and First-day school com- 
mittees of from five to seven members each, and no 
member is named on two committees. 

The topic for this First-day evening was “ Blessed 
are they that do hunger and thirst.’’ The leader, 
Margaret Breckenridge, read a few selections from 
the Bible and a carefully prepared paper on the subject. 
After this others present read voluntary selections, 
repeated texts or made remarks bearing on the topic 
for the evening. Among those who spoke was 
Henry M. Haviland, of Brooklyn. The meeting was 
full of life and interest and closed promptly at the 
end of one hour. 


ADDRESS BY ANNA M.,. JACKSON. 


At the close of the association meeting Anna M. 
Jackson, of New York, gave an earnest talk on “‘ Race 
Prejudice."” She spoke of the interest always taken 


by Friends in the colored race and of the importance 
of manifesting this interest anew at the present time. 
The first thing for Friends to do is to overcome their 
own race prejudice in order that they may influence 
the people of the North to deal kindly and justly 
with their dark-skinned brethren. She said that asa 


whole the colored race in America is in its infancy, 
that the people generally have the characteristics of 
children and need sympathetic direction and wise 
Her remarks were followed by a general 


restraint. 
discussion. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ELIZABETH HUSSEY WHITTIER. 


THERE are probably few of the present generation of 
young people to whom Whittier’s noble poems are 
household words, who know what a source of life-long 
inspiration he had in the quick sympathy and clear 
judgment of his beloved sister ‘‘ Lizzie." We are all 


familiar with his beautiful tribute to her character in 
‘‘Snow-Bound,”’ written when the sorrow and pain of 
her loss were still very fresh— 


‘*T can not feel that thou art far, 
Since near, at need, the angels are,”’ 


but only by a careful reading of his life do we realize 
to the full what a noble one /ers was, and her beautiful 
soul seems to be mirrored in her equally beautifu 
features. 

Elizabeth Hussey Whittier was born Twelfth 
month 7th, 1815, eight years after the poet, and died 
Ninth month 3d, 1864, just at the close of that long 
struggle between freedom and slavery, in which she 
had engaged as enthusiastically as her brother 
Always frail and delicate, she was still the life and 
pride of that household, for the poet’s shyness and 
reserve were offset by her genial wit and bright 
vivacious sayings. Gifted with keen _ intellectua 
powers she was one of Whittier’s best critics, and had 
her health been better and her distrust of her ow! 
ability less she might—to quote her brother—“ |! 
taken a high place among lyrical singers.’’ Throug 
out all that trying period of anti-slavery agitation, 
when Whittier sacrificed all prospects of personal 
popularity and advancement for the cause of Freedom 
in all the long days of pecuniary need and physica 
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suffering ‘‘ her large, sweet, asking eyes” were full 
of that tender sympathy and loving encouragement 
the poet'needed. That she, too, possessed much of 
his fire and determination is shown by an incident in 
1835, when she and Harriet Minot guided Samuel J. 
May safely through the angry mob of her Haverhill 
townsmen who had just broken up the anti-slavery 
meeting he was addressing ; and in her diary and 
private letters she frequently gives vigorous expression 
to her feelings of indignation at the injustice that 
marked this period. 

Among her dearest friends was that sweet singer, 
Lucy Larcom, and it was she who selected ‘“ The 
Vanishers,”’ the first poem written by Whittier after 
his sister’s death, to read at the memorial service held 
at the Whittier birth-place soon after the poet’s own 
death. In such lives as hers, merged in the great 
work of another and seemingly unimportant to the 
world, do we find that inspiration and love without 
which our greatest men might have failed in their 
noblest efforts. Who of us can measure the influence 
of a Dorothy Wordsworth, Elizabeth Whittier, or 
Mrs. Gladstone ? 

The few poems from Elizabeth Whittier’s pen are 
printed with the full editions of her brother’s works, 
and in them we can get slight glimpses of her “ fine 
individuality ’’ and “intensity of feeling.’ Whittier 
tells us that her little poem to “ Dr. Kane in Cuba,” 
reached Kane on his death-bed and was listened to 
by him with grateful tears. The lesson incorporated 
in her little poem on ‘ Charity,” given below, is one 
that the world needs sadly to-day, when, in spite of 
all our philanthropic labors, the cloud of war is resting 
on us, and we are in danger of drifting away from the 
gentle teaching of the Prince of Peace. 


CHARITY. 
The pilgrim and stranger who through the day, 
Holds o'er the desert his trackless way, 
Where the terrible sands no shade have known, 
No sound of life save his camel’s moan, 
Hears, at last, through the mercy of Allah to all, 
From his tent door at evening the Bedouin call : 
‘« Whoever thou art whose need ts great, 
In the name of God, the Compassionate 
And Merciful One, for thee I wait !"’ 
For gifts in His name of food and rest 
The tents of Islam of God are blest, 
Thou who hast faith in the Christ above, 
Shall the Koran teach thee the Law of Love ? 
O Christian ! open thy heart and door, 
Cry east and west to the wandering poor : 
sn Whoever thou art whose need ts great, 
In the name of Christ, the Compassionate 
And Merciful One, for thee I wait !"’ 


Dr. J. G. HoLtanp once said: ‘I have all my 
days had a card-playing community open to my 
observation, and have yet to believe that that which 
is the universal resort of the starved in soul and in 
intellect, which has never in any way linked itself to 
tender, elevating, or beautiful association can recom- 
mend itself to the favor of Christian disciples. I have 
at this moment ringing in my ear the dying injunction 
of my father’s early friend : ‘ Keep your son from cards. 
Over them I have murdered time and lost Heaven.’’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 
CONCILIATION. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


AND 


About the same time another board was formed 
independently of the Nottingham board, in the build- 
ing trade of Wolverhampton, through the efforts of 
Sir Rupert Kettle. These were followed very 
rapidly by similar boards in the iron, coal and other 
trades, and have been now for almost forty years very 
successful in their dealings. 

These boards have no legal existence and their 
work is only carried on by the mutual honor of the 
parties concerned, but this is usually sufficient to 
enforce the awards of the boards. Their proceedings 
are very informal and the matter is threshed out by 
what the men call “a long jaw,” in which conviction 
is as often impressed on the men as on the masters. 
If there is not a thorough mutual corviction on both 
sides, it is usually a simple matter to effect a com- 
promise. 

These two boards of Nottingham and Wolver- 
hampton are types of all the others which have 
developed from them. 

The method of procedure in dispute is very simple. 
The party feeling itself aggrieved makes a statement 
through its secretary to the board. This is conveyed 
to the other party who submits a reply. The secre- 
taries then try to amicably adjust the difficulty, when, 
if they fail, the matter is brought before the entire 
board. One of the invariable conditions of arbitra- 
tion is that work shall be continued during the inves- 
tigation pending a decision. 

The procedure of the North of England Manufac- 
tured Iron Trades’ Board of Arbitration and 
Conciliation is based on that of the Nottingham 
board. This board has furnished a very good test of 
the value and practicability of such boards. The first 
action of the board was under the umpireship of Sir 
Rupert Kettle, to decree an advance in puddling of 
6d. From its formation in 1869 to 1874 wages were 
advanced from 8s per ton for puddling to 13s 3d. In 
1874 the turn came: from that time there was a 
constant decline in wages until in 1880 the wages had 
been reduced 47% per cent. by this board without 
any serious difficulty, which surely could not have 
been peacefully accomplished without arbitration. 

Now let us turn again to our own country. 
Voluntary arbitration has never arisen to very great 
proportions in America, except through the influence 
of the state boards established by law. Occasionally 
particular firms, and in a few cases, as we shall see 
later, a group of firms, have agreed to arbitrate 
differences with their employees ; but only rarely was 
there any agreement to arbitrate beyond the particular 
case which was the cause of the calling together of 
the arbitration committee. In many of these cases 
there was not real arbitration at all, but more often 
they were of that character which we now call col- 
lective bargaining. 

Pennsylvania is the State which has paid the 
greatest attention to industrial arbitration. The 
Pittsburg iron trade, which from its very beginning 
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had been subject to serious and repeated strikes, was 
the first to enter upon it in the form of conciliation. 
From 1849 to 1860 there were continued strikes and 
reductions of wages. In 1858 the men had formed 
the ‘United Sons of Vulcan’’ and by 1863 this 
organization made its power felt. A conference was 
finally arranged, consisting of representatives of each 
side and an agreement was made by which the men’s 
wages were proportionate to the price of iron products 
in the market and were to vary as it varied. The 
agreement, however, was not long kept, and the 
wages went back to the old unjust figure. Again the 
«Sons Vulcan” made an organized effort and 
succeeded in establishing a sliding scale of wages, 
based on the manufacturers’ selling card. 
was revised several times in the 


ol 


This scale 
of the next 

All these 
meetings for revision were in the nature of Concilia- 
tion, or rather, perhaps, of ,collective bargaining. The 
strike of 1874-75 in a return to former 
prices ended concerted action in the iron trade on the 
part either of 


course 
few years, and there were several strikes. 


resulting 


employers or men as a body 
In the coal trade there were three cases of arbitra- 
tion before the legislative action of 1877, which was 


the result of the Pittsburgh riots of that year, and 


which was intended to make arbitration compulsory 


on the application of eit 


and enforcement of 


her party, with legal 


Sanction 
awards 

The first case was in 1871 in the anthracite regions, 
was contemporaneous 
Lynn, Mass. In 1868 
lent Association of St. Clair 
the organization spread. 
f yrmed ( perators 
‘‘ Mahanoy Valley and Locust Mountain 


and with a similar attempt in 


, the ‘“* Working-men’s Benevo- 
’ had 


T 
in 


been chartered and 


there had 


1867 been 
called the 
Coal Asso- 
This was very successful in quelling strikes 
and led to the formation of similar bodies. In 
the Anthracite Board of Trade of the Schuylkill coal 
region was formed, with William Kendrick as presi- 
dent. 


an association ol 
ciation 


1S00 


This organization was incorporated and after- 
wards acted in all negotiations with the men. These 
two organizations of employers and men attempted to 
conciliate and arrange a sliding scale of wages, on 
The outcome 
whole matter 
e William Elwell of 
as umpire, Fourth month 17th, 1871. 
This effort failed because the operatives placed other 


what was known as the basis system 


of this movement was that the 
placed for arbitration be fore Judg 


Bloomsburg, 


matters before the board and entirely ignored the main 
question, which was on wages. On Fifth month 11th, 
the question of wages was arbitrated in Schuylkill 
County, the other districts having in the meantime 
gone to work by mutual agreement. 
this time 

hailed with 


sfully arranged and the result was 


great satisfaction. But trouble again 


| 





Theirs is the first board of arbitration founded ona 
permanent basis in this country. It arose out of a 
strike in 1876 which is said to have resulted in a loss 
to the firm of over $40,000. This board was formed 
in First month, 1879. Its rules provided for various 
boards in the different branches of the trade, and it has 
been very successful in its dealings. Its findings have 
been enforced by moral suasion, and it has brought 
about sympathetic co-operation between employers 
and workmen. 

Having now considered the history of Arbitration 
and Conciliation let us consider in its 
benefits and results. 

J. D. Weeks, in his little manual under the head of 


conclusion 


| the ‘Advantages of Arbitration,’’ states the objects as 


being three in number. The first is to prevent differ- 
ences between employer and employed from becoming 
disputes and ending in strikes and lock-outs ; and the 
second is to settle those disputes which unfortunately 
have arisen, and to put an end to strikes and lock 
outs when they occur. The third object is to promote 
mutual confidence and respect between these two 
class« >. 

To accomplish the first of these objects it is 
evidently necessary that the board must be in exist 
ence before trouble arises, that is, the boards must be 
permanent in their character. It was partly throug] 
lack of this permanence that purely voluntary boards 
of arbitration have failed in this country. And it 
this same feature which was the cause of success i1 
the case of Straiton & Storm. This is the featur 
which makes the State Boards of Arbitration an 
important factor in industrial development. Such 
permanent board is in a position to obtain a know! 
edge of the conditions of trade which is not possible 
for one which is called to settle a particular disput 
For instance, in his testimony before the trades unio 
commission Parliament in 1880 A. J. Mundell: 
‘We sent two of the workmen to France 
year and a third to Germany to see for themselves th« 
prices paid for that work. 


said, 


of 


} 
Said, 


last 
They came home an 
‘It will not do, we must be content as we are { 


the present.’’’ The English boards take notice « 


4 4} 
r ddit 


| conditions of trade and competition, and A. J. Mu 
was } 


della continues, ‘* we produce on the table the article: 


made in France and Germany and the men are con- 
vinced by their own senses of the justice of what we 
say and by their knowledge of the laws that govert 
trade, because this system has been a complet 


educational process for our men; they know as wel 


The matter was | 


arose through some of the loaders violating the | 


agreement. This marked the end of arbitration in 
the anthracite region until the appointment of the 
existing board by President Roosevelt last year. 
Ohio and Massachusetts furnish other examples 
of arbitration about the same time. 
The classic case in this country is that of Straiton 
& Storm, cigar manufacturers, of New York City. 


as we do whether an advance can be made or not 
they know whether the demand is good or bad, an 
at what prices the articles can be made in France o: 
Germany, and they are accustomed to consider th: 
effect of a fall or rise in cotton just as we do; and 
when they think that things are going well, they ask 
to share in the benefit, and when they think that 
things are going wrong, they are willing to take low 
rates.”’ 

That such a mode of settling disputes is entirely a 
success seems quite clear. A.J. Mundella poirts out 
its educational value, and the way in which it har- 


monizes otherwise clashing interests. Here is one 
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the great difficulties in the way of arbitration. 
Employers are too prone to consider their workmen 
as being in a servile position, just as their horses and 
cattle, merely to do their will. There is too much 
differentiation into classes with class prejudices; and 
it is only when this is done away with, and employers 
and employees can meet together as men with men 
and discuss the interests which are really theirs in 
common, that arbitration can be a success. That 
such purely voluntary boards do promote mutual 
trust and respect, as well as work beneficially from 
the economic point of view, is manifest from the 
experience in the Nottingham hosiery and _ lace 
industry where strikes have now been unknown for 
almost half a century. So, too, in the North of 
England coal trade. 

Judge Kettle remarks, ‘‘1 verily believe that, 
without limiting the influence of fair competition, 
boards of arbitration, properly worked, afford the 
best means of fixing the market price for a fair day’s 
work. I believe, moreover, that their action has a 
tendency to secure the maximum prices which are 
consistent with steady employment, and that the 
presence of an umpire prevents the ruinous conse- 
quences to both parties which follow separation upon 
a disagreement.”’ 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 
THE ROMANS. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Now we that are strong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to please ourselves. 
—Romans, xv., I. 
Before study of Lesson read Acts, xx., 17-35 ; 
Romans, xv., I-21. 
We do not know when or under 
Christianity made its way to Rome. 
went to Corinth (about 52 A.D.) he found there 
Priscilla and Aquila “lately come from Italy,” 
‘because Claudius had commanded all the Jews to 
depart from Rome”’ (Acts, xviii., 2). In the course 
of the dispersion large numbers of Jews had settled 
in Rome. Jews “ listened to the oratory of Cicero, 
and mourned over the corpse of Czsar” (Morrison). 
Tiberius (A.D. 14-37) banished them from Rome, 
but the decree was not long enforced. Under Caligula 
(37-41) they returned to Rome, while Claudius, his 
successor (41-54), issued an edict granting complete 
toleration to all Jews within his dominions. A little 
later, however, on account of tumults, “led by one 
Christus,”” he was induced to forbid their meetings, or 
perhaps even, as indicated above, to banish them 
from the city. The statement as to the leadership of 
“ Christus ’’ is from the Latin author, Suetonius, who 
doubtless heard the name of Christ in connection with 
the riots, and naturally concluded that he was a 
leader. No distinction was made at this time between 
the orthodox and Christian Jews. This banishment, 
like that of Tiberius, was only temporarily effective. 
Christianity lived and spread abroad in Rome. 
Perhaps the persecution even helped them, since it 
drove out or silenced the violent, leaving the peaceful 
Christians unnoticed. It need hardly be said that 


22? 
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xxi., 7-14; 


what conditions 


Christianity at Rome did not confine itself to the 
Jews. 


On the contrary, we may infer from Paul's 








When Paul first | 





among friends on.a long journey. 


epistle (Rom., xv., 16) that a majority of the Roman 
Christians were Gentiles ; of these Gentiles doubtless 
many or most were drawn from the class already 
referred to more than once, which was drawn to 
Judaism by its monotheism and by its ethical purity, 
while at the same time repelled by its formal law. 

We should remember that the times were 
unspeakably bad, and perhaps worse in Rome than 
elsewhere. The series of emperors from Tiberius to 
Domitian could not be matched in history for 
inefficiency and wickedness. One-half the Roman 
people were slaves, their masters absolutely unre- 
strained by any law. The other half was made up of 
‘‘a few rich men living in unstinted extravagance and 
luxury, and many poor living on the very edge of 
starvation’ (Abbott). All labor was looked upon as 
servile, and a disgrace by those in the so-called upper 
classes. Drunkenness and debauchery of every kind 
ran riot in the society of the time. Every kind of 
vice flourished ; and there was no power in religion 
to hold it in check, while education in any broad 
public way was wholly unprovided for. It is easy to 
see how Christianity appealed in such a time to those 
who listened to the call of God within their souls. 

It was to this Christian group in the midst of this 
society that Paul wrote. Yet the Roman Church was 
not one of Paul’s churches. It had been founded and 
fostered by others, and had prospered. Plainly it 
would have been in exceedingly bad taste for him to 
lay down the law to the Roman Christians as he did 
to those by whom he was regarded as the father of 
their faith. 
tone. 


And Paul is careful to guard against this 
He thanks God that the faith of the Roman 
Church is already widely known. He longs to see 
them ‘that I with you may be comforted in you each 
of us by the other’s faith, both yours and mine” 
(Rom., i., 12). He is persuaded that “ye of your- 
selves are full of goodness, filled with knowledge, 
able also to admonish one another’’ (xv., 14). He 
claims some privilege of writing to them because of 
his special appointment—from God, not from man— 
as apostle to the Gentiles. He has long longed to 
visit them, and still hopes to do so; but not as one 
who comes to evangelize them, but as one who stops 
He hopes to go 


to Spain (xv., 24), and will make this an occasion of 
meeting. Naturally his letter is full of just those things 








which have filled his mind in the months just past. 
He treats of the evil and vice of the time—such as 
his church at Corinth had suffered from ; and of the 
question as to the Jewish law which had risen again 
and again athwart his path in Galatia, in Antioch, in 
Corinth, in Jerusalem. But in addressing the Roman 
Church on these themes he is free from the pressure 
of an immediate and personal occasion. He is free to 
treat the matters more systematically and more philo- 
sophically than when he wrote to the Corinthians or 
Galatians. Lyman Abbott outlines the contents of 
the epistle to the Romans as follows: 


Topic: ‘‘ The Relation of Law to Life.” 


(1) Law as a Remedy for an Evil Age and an 
Evil Life. 


( Continued on page 552.) 
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ELIZABETH LLoypb, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


RACHEL HILLBORN, 


3USINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 29, 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 


Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE ASBURY PARK CONFERENCE 
REPORTS. 
At an all-day philanthropic conference, some account 
of which appears in another column, the morning 
session was occupied with the reading of Henry M. 
Haviland’s paper on ‘‘ Peace’’ in the Asbury Park 
Conference Report, followed by a discussion. Those 
in charge of the meeting had not arranged for this, 
but on account of some disappointment in regard to 
the program, this plan was hit upon as a good way of 
having a profitable meeting in spite of having no 
distinguished speaker with a prepared 
paper. 


address or 
The meeting turned out to be an interesting 


and profitable one, and it might be a good plan for 


many of our meetings, or all of them, to take the 
hint from this and plan a series «f local conferences 
for the coming winter for the purpose of taking 


> 


and discussions contained in the Conference Reports. 


can get perhaps almost as much good from it as if | 


they had been there ; 


will: find that there was much more of inspiration and 


helpful suggestion in such a Conference that one can | 


possibly assimilate during the sessions of it. 
series of neighborhood meetings, say once a month 
or oftener, during the coming winter, with the Reports 
as a text-book or guide, would bring the influence of 
the great Conference to bear in all our meetings, even 
the most remote and the weakest. The size of a 
meeting and the fact of its ‘having no minister” 
would not in the least interfere with the success of 
such a series of Conferences, and no help from outside 
of the meeting and neighborhood would be necessary ; 
which would be a great gain, for we are in danger of 
falling into the way of thinking that we can not have 
a successful meeting or be a vital force in our neigh- 
borhood without having somebody from somewhere 
to come and take charge of us, if not as a permanent 
pastor, at least for every meeting of any special 
importance. 
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| the traditional devotees of an ism. 





up | 
with some thoroughness the most important papers | earth than itis. The foundation principle of Quakerism 


| is suggested in the 15th verse of the 15th chapter 
In this way those who were not at the Conference | 


while those who did attend it | 


Such a | 





IGENCER. 
TRUE MEANING OF QUAKERISM. 

A FRIEND, writing in reference to business matters, 
incidentally suggests that we, sometime, discuss the 
subject, ‘‘ What is the True Meaning of Quakerism ?”’ 
This is a subject one would not attempt to dispose of 
in a single article ; each issue of the INTELLIGENCER 
ought to make important contributions to the answer- 
ing of it. But there are somethings that may be said 
briefly about it. . 

Quakerism is a religion, and one cannot, afford to 
make it his religion unless it is to him such a full, 
rounded religion that he may live by it in all the many 
and varied relations of his life. 
not an ism. 


True Quakerism is 
It is not a set of doctrines and views and 
peculiarities handed down from father to son, different 
from the doctrines and views and ways of life of other 
sects. If that wereall it were it would not be suitable 
as a religion to live by ; it would either have to be 
put aside sometimes when a Friend, for instance, 
should engage in some of the good and important 
things of modern life that did not happen to be foreseen 
by the founders of his religion; or else he would 
have to refrain from many right and proper things 
and not be a full, rounded, modern, citizen of th 
world in the best sense. Both of these courses are 
pursued by devotees of Quakerism. 

But true Quakerism does not appertain merely to 
It is a religion of 
universal application, one that all men may live by, 
one that ought to be more widely spread over the 


ui 


John : 


‘‘ Henceforth I call you not servants ; for t 
servant knoweth not what his lord doeth: but I have 
called you friends ; for all things that I have heard 
my Father I have made known unto you.”’ Quakerism 
means emancipation, it means being under the direct 
tutelage of the Father. That rules out all short cuts, 
and easy methods of letting someone else do you! 
thinking for you ; it rules out all ready-made systems 
of doctrine ; all ‘plans of salvation.’’ Salvation, to 
use the common but somewhat unsatisfactory word 
is to. be attained only by learning directly from th 
Father ; through the faculties He has given, what 
your place and work in the world is, what He would 
have you do, and then, through the strength He gives, 


doing it. If one does this faithfully he grows in his 


| capacity for learning what is true and worth while, and 


in his ability to fill the place in the world that he best 
fits into; as he thus is faithful and grows he attains 
to the highest and. only true happiness a man !s 
capable of. 

It really would be better if we would not use the 
word ‘‘ Quakerism,” a fondness for which has grown 
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upon us more and more of late. There could be no 
better word than “ Friends ’’ to call ourselves by, and 
it has the advantage that ‘ism’ cannot be added to 
it. There really is no such thing as Friendism ; the 
thing itself is as impossible as the word. 

The one principle of true ‘‘ Quakerism ”’’ is that a 
man can attain his best and truest only by being free 
from bondage to men and man-made, labor-saving 
devices and by keeping himself in good trim by 
exercising the capacities he finds in himself, and which 
will wither away if unexercised, leaving him dwarfed 
and unfit for the kingdom of heaven. This one 
principle has important bearings on everything in life, 
and there is much work to be done by many preachers 
and writers in making clear these applications ; and 
there is much to be done by those to whom the 
importance of this principle has been brought home, 
in living their lives consistently in accordance with it. 


BIRTHS. 
POWELL.—At Litchfield, Connecticut, Seventh month 
18th, 1903, to Wilson Marcy, Jr., and Elsie Knapp Powell, 
a son, who is named Wilson Marcy Powell, 3d. 
WALTER.—At their home in West Haddonfield, N. J., 


Seventh month 7th, 1903, to J. Horace and Emma Paxson 
Walter, a daughter, who is named Mary Fell Walter. 


MARRIAGES. 


GLENN KINNARD.—Under the care of Fall Creek 
Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the bride s parents, 
William R. and Mary S. Kinnard, near Pendleton, Indiana, 
Oliver Edwin Glenn to Alice T. Kinnard, Eighth month 
18th, 1903. 


DEATHS. 

LONGSHORE.—At their home near Dolington, Bucks 
county, Pa., Eighth month 3d, 1903, after a short but severe 
illness, Parmelia, wife of Abden B. Longshore, aged 79 years ; 
a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting, and for many 
years an elder of said meeting. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
ENGLAND. 

The replies to the ‘‘ Plea for Humanity,’’ the address of 
London Yearly Meeting on Lynching, 30,000 copies of which 
were distributed in the United States, are divided by the 
Friend (London) under three headings: (1) Violent in tone 
against English interference and against the negro race; 
(2) Thanking Friends for the spirit which prompted the 
action, but saying that little or no good could be done by 
persons who were so far removed from the circumstances and 
ignorant of the actual facts of American life ; (3) Warmly 
appreciating the action of Friends. 

The Meeting for Sufferings has directed that legal steps 
be taken to prevent a firm of bottlers in Surrey from register- 
ing a trade-mark for ‘‘ Quaker beer.'’ The firm politely but 
firmly declined to withdraw their application, pleading that 
‘* Quaker’’ is a picturesque and obsolete term. 

Seebohm Rowntree’s ‘‘ Poverty : A Study of Town Life,”’ 
published at half-a-guinea about a year and a half ago, and 
having passed through four editions, is now to be issued 
through the Macmillans in a limp cover, cheaper edition that 
will bring it within the reach of everybody— at one shilling. 
The volume is recognized to be of the greatest importance on 





such questions as the cause of poverty, housing, health, the 
drink problem, education, religious influences, labor unions. 
It can be had through the Friends’ Book Store, Philadelphia. 


Dr. J. Rendel Harris writes to the Avitish Friend from 
Armenia that his appointment tothe professorship of Theology 
in the University of Leyden, vacated by the retirement of 
Professor van Manen, was regarded by him as the highest 
honor of his academic career, but was declined at once by 
telegraph, owing to his previous engagementas chief instructor 
of the Woodbrooke Settlement. 


WOODBROOKE SETTLEMENT FOR 
RELIGIOUS STUDY. 

Condensed from the Friend (London) of Eighth month 14th. 
THE opening lecture of the second week was by 
Rufus M. Jones, on the sub-conscious life—a great 
subliminal realm from which the luminous peak of 
our Own consciousness arises. Our consciousness is 
always a selection of sub-conscious thought; if one 
thought occupies the window of our consciousness, 
others can not get up to it. In our field of vision 
there is always more than we know we see; we hear, 
too, more than we know we hear; thus the mention 
of our own name in conversation to which we are 
not listening always catches our ear, even across a 
room full of speakers; and again, a mother sleeping 
through many noises is immediately awakened by the 
cry of her child. In mental processes it is the fringe 
of thought that guides us, the entire machinery of the 
association of ideas is in sub-conscious life ; in acts of 
volition much is sub-conscious. Thus writing, eating, 
and many other habitual actions would be slow, 
inaccurate, and exhausting, were we to use only 
conscious processes: we originate an action and turn 
it over to the custodian of sub-consciousness ; happy 
is he who has also, by choices and decisions, gained 
a moral dexterity of the soul, ‘truth in the inward 
parts.” 

The next lecture was devoted to Mysticism. 

Dr. Adeney, in the course of his concluding 
lectures on the ‘“‘ Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” 
gave an interesting exposition of the history of creeds. 

The Friend’s account of the second week of the 
Settlement (written by C. I. Evans) closes with the 
following 

IMPRESSIONS. 

It is not easy so close to the end of the first fort- 
night to know what will be the most enduring impres- 
sions of a time that has been probably to all of fresh 
inspiration and of strengthening of purpose. Without 
doubt the backbone of the constructive teaching has 
been Rufus Jones’ lectures. One reason of the 
attractiveness of the course is the illustra- 
tions are almost all new ones. This freshness was 
equally apparent in the treatment of the Bible lessons 
on the Beatitudes, and on prayer. 

Those who were at Woodbrooke with Philip H. 
Wicksteed will know how impossible it is to put into 
one paragraph a full estimate of his work there. At 
the beginning, we seemed to have merely a lecturer 
on social economics, who harped on two or three 
themes, and who was very skillful in evading direct 
answers to questions of detail ; but before the end of 
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the course we found two things were being successfully 
aimed at, viz. : that very diverse problems are referable 
to two or three root principles, and that, these 
principles once grasped, there remains the necessity 
of hard, clear thinking for each one of us; and the 
last lecture, as well as the extra lecture on gambling, 
indicated some lines of thought to be adopted and 
especially attitudes of mind to be cultivated. 

A simple enumeration of his lectures gives no idea of 
what Mr. Wicksteed gave to the school; by the 
intervention of a timely suggestion when a lecturer 
and his audience seemed to be not quite in touch, by 
apt questions in discussion, and by unstinting help to 
individuals, he added much in value to things already 
good. Not soon will his appeal to Quakers be 
forgotten, to keep up steady, persistent, unobtrusive 
social pressure, combined with business capacity, in 
efforts to solve economic questions; and his final 
testimony, “‘ If it is to be done, it may be done by 
you,” coming from outside the Society, but yet from 
one who knows by experience something of the present 
state of Quakerism, gives us food for reflection as to 
what we personally are doing towards permanently 
bettering the economic position. 

Accurately to gauge the work of the Summer 
School we must take into consideration other agencies 
at work there: the Greek class, the suggestive lessons 
on Isaiah, the generous kindness of Friends of the 
neighborhood, the object lesson of permanent work 
in the hands of Birmingham Friends, the social 
intercourse on excursion to Kenilworth, to Stratford, 
and to Worcester. The great lesson of the fortnight 
was, perhaps, the stimulus of unity ; all felt themselves 
to be working toward similar ends, all were ready to 
give of their best to fellow settlers. This unity was 
apparent in many ways: the lectures, though diverse 
in subject and treatment, were constantly found to be 
based on the same fundamentals; the devotional 
meetings were remarkable, not only because part was 
taken in them by many, both of teachers and of taught, 
but because of the coherence of thought in diverse 
utterances; while the good comradeship so much 
enjoyed last summer at Windermere, was felt to be 
equally noticeable this year in the pleasant grounds 
at Selly Oak. 








NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 32. 
Continued from page 549. 

(2) The Gospel as a Remedy for an Evil Age and 
an Evil Life. 

(3) Scope of the Gospel—Who May Take Advan- | 
tage of It. 

(4) Practical Applications and General Ethical 
Reflections. 

McGiffert notes three general divisions: 

(1) An exposition of the Gospel of the divine life- 
in man. 

(2) A discussion of God's dealings with and 
purposes for the children of Israel. 

(3) Practical application of the Gospel of the 
divine life in man to the everyday life of the Roman 
Christians. 

Paul’s letter was sent by a Christian woman 





named Phaebe, who happened to be setting out for 
Rome. We learn from the salutation, that Priscilla 
and Aquila, whom we last met at Ephesus, have 
returned to Rome (Rom., xvi., 3). 

Paul now returned to Asia by way of the Mace- 
donian cities, his companions with the contributions 
of the Western churches meeting, him at Troas. <A 
short stop at Miletus gave opportunity for a brief 
meeting with the elders of the Ephesian Church, who 
came out to greet him. Thence the party went on to 
Tyre, in Phcenicia, and down the coast to Ptolemais 
(the modern Acre), and to Czsarea. At this point 
they met with Philip, one of the seven, including the 
martyr Stephen, which were appointed to look after 
the poor of the mother church (Acts, vi., 1-7). 
Here, also, he was warned of trouble to come in 
Jerusalem. The disciples urged him not to go up, 
but ‘“‘when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, 
saying, The will of the Lord be done’”’ (Acts, xxi., 
14). 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
SHORT CREEK AND WEST GROVE. 
LEAVING Philadelphia about 8 o’clock in the evening, 
a ride of thirteen hours, including a short wait at 
Steubenville, brought me to Mt. Pleasant Station, 
Ohio. From the station to the town of the same 
name was a delightful ride of two miles in an old- 
fashioned stage-coach. The air was cool, the sky was 
deeply blue, along the roadside the weeds of late 
summer were in full bloom, and from every successive 
hill-top there was a broad panorama of meadow-lands, 
corn-field and patches of yellow stubble dotted with 
shocks of oats. 

In Mt. Pleasant a friend was waiting for me. 
Before going on another mile to Emerson (formerly 
Trenton), we saw the outside of the large brick 
meeting-house built in 1814, which is said to have 
cost $12,345.67, and to have a seating capacity of 
2,500. It is now used by Friends only for yearly 
meetings, the ‘ Hicksites’’ and ‘‘ Gurneyites ” 
occupying it in turn ; in the alternate years the former 
hold their yearly meeting in Salem and the latter in 
Damascus. Between times the meeting-house serves 
the purposes of a public hall, being used for lectures, 
farmers’ institutes, and even concerts. 

Very few of the members of Short Creek Meeting 
have their homes in Mt. Pleasant; nearly all of them 
live in and around Emerson, near which is the little 
frame meeting-house, where First-day, mid-week, 
monthly and quarterly meetings are now held. The 
house stands on rising ground amid noble trees and 
commands a fine view in every direction. It is in 
good order without and within, the walls being 
papered, the woodwork and seats painted, and the 
floor carpeted. It hasa seating capacity of more than 
one hundred. A First-day school is held here before 
meeting the year round, The Friends’ New Testament 
Lesson leaves are used in the adult class and the 
Intermediate Lessons in one of the children’s classes 
There are several earnest young people in the meeting 
but very few children at the present time. As there 
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are hardly more than a dozen white children in the 
public school at Emerson there is no available material 
for a large school at this place. 

More than half the population of Emerson is 
composed of colored people. They have a church 
and Sabbath school of their own, and a public school 
at one end of the town is composed entirely of colored 
children, taught by a teacher of their own race. A 
few families claim the right which the law gives them 
to go to the same school with the white children. 
All pupils who reach a certain grade, whether white 
or colored, may go to the high school at Mt. Pleasant 
at the expense of the township. A few colored girls 
have graduated from the high school; one of these 
has been quite successful as a book agent, the others 
are doing housework. The two races live together 
peaceably, the whites being dependent upon 
negroes for help in the house and on the farms. 
Some of the old residents say that there has been no 
perceptible improvement in the condition and habits 
of the colored people during the forty years that have 
elapsed since their emancipation. School education 
does not seem to have spoiled them, but if there is 
any difference the girl that has been to the high school 
is a better worker than her more ignorant sister. 


The meeting at West Grove, which is a part of | 


Short Creek Monthly Meeting, is about eight miles 
from Emerson. The quaint little frame house stands 
upon a hill-top, the view from which on all sides is 
surpassingly beautiful. At the foot of the hill, on a 
part of the original grounds, stands the Gurneyite 
house, in which there is a much larger band of 
worshipers. The graveyard is divided between the 
two branches ; the portion belonging to our branch 
is neatly kept and many of the graves are covered 
with flowers in full bloom. 

The regular attenders of this meeting come from 
three or four families. Atthe close of the meeting for 
worship, which is silent except when visiting Friends 
are present, there is a First-day school composed of 
one class, in which all take an active part. The 
Friends’ International Lessons are used, as the Friends 
here associate with members of other Sabbath schools 
in religious work. On the First-day following the 
Quarterly Meeting, after the lesson was over, all the 
meeting excepting one Friend (who had company at 
home) adjourned to one house, where there was a 
bountiful dinner and pleasant social mingling for 
several hours. 

The first Friends in this vicinity came overland 
from North Carolina early in the nineteenth century. 
Not feeling free to keep slaves they felt that they 
could not prosper in a neighborhood where nearly all 
the land was tilled by slave labor ; so they sought the 
Northwest ‘Territory, in which, by the ordinance of 
1787, slavery was forever forbidden. Afterwards other 
Friends came from Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Maryland, and before the separation there was a large 
body of Friends here. 

A branch of the Underground Railroad ran through 
this section by which hundreds of slaves escaped from 
bondage. A story is told of one peace-loving Friend, 
that when a slave-holder came to search the house 





the | 





she took her hands from the pan of dough in which 
they were buried, and pressing them against his 
flowered silk waistcoat, advised him to depart forth- 
with. Her cooler-headed husband allowed the house 
to be searched, knowing that no fugitives were at that 
time within it. On another occasion, in this same 
house, the wife led a party of slaves to safety down 
one stairway while her husband conducted the search- 
ing party up another in a different part of the house. 
Many of the incidents connected with those exciting 
days have never been recorded, and will be lost to 
future generations. = be 
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SUMMER DAYS AT ASBURY PARK. 
AGAIN we find ourselves at Asbury Park where your 
readers will recall is the place where Friends’ Con- 
ferences were held last year. A _ beautiful seashore 
resort it is where thousands come from Southern and 
Eastern cities to avail themselves of rest and recreation 
in a pure bracing atmosphere. 

The founder and original owner of the place has 
been liberal to all denominations in presenting them 
with ground on which to build their places of worship 
and he did not overlook Friends when he offered 
them free use of Whittier Hall for meetin 

A committee appointed by Shrewsbury Monthly 
Meeting have care and oversight of these, which are 
held at 4 o’clock and are visited by a number of 
Friends who sojourn at the Park and adjacent towns 
during the summer. 

On hearing that monthly meeting was to be held 
at Shrewsbury meeting-house we boarded the trolley 
and rode twelve miles north to attend it. Meeting 
was small but as the ministry of the spoken word fell 
upon receptive minds it was a good one to us. 

The ancient house, with its sacred environment of 
old and endeared associations in a rolling fertile 
country, claimed our attention and admiration. 

Another meeting we attended is Manasquan, the 
oldest place for worship in Monmouth County, New 
Jersey. A new house was built about fifteen years ago 
on the spot of the original one, in which a flourishing 
meeting and First-day school is now conducted. A 
most encouraging feature is the good attendance of 
young people They had a picnic for the school on 
Third-day the 18th, at Clark’s Landing on Manasquan 
river, when fifty or more went in hay wagons to spend 
a day at the riverside, sailing and rowing at pleasure. 

A Friend told me she lived on the bank several 
miles down the river and was conveyed there in her 
own boat by rowing herself. She is an old resident 
and I perceived clings fondly to her early memories 
in connection with this meeting as she related them 
to me. 

My attention was called to a lovely shaded home 
nearby, where John Woolman’s great-granddaughter 
resided. Other social visits were made to Belmar, 
Ocean Grove and New York city. The trip by boat 
from Atlantic Highlands to New York is a popular 
one and many take it for the ride on ocean and bay. 

The New Jersey coast is rapidly growing into 
favor for summer homes and a ride along the ocean 
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of seventy-five miles south from the city gives one an 
opportunity of seeing how much money and effort 
has been expended for material comfort and enjoyment. 
The fresh water lakes lying along the way between 
stations and towns so near the ocean, add much to 
the attractive scenery. 5. BF. 

Chester, Pa. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer 

FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Held at Lincoln, Virginia, Eighth month 15th, 16th, 17th. 
THIS occasion was not wanting in interest. The face 
of the country was charming. The Friends from 
Hopewell, in the historic “* Valley of Virginia,’’ came 
by carriage thirty or more miles. Every representative 
answered roll-call on the 15th, at the meeting of 
Minister and Elders; and on the 17th at the meeting 
of the larger body the same thing occurred. The 
attendance and manifest interest at the gathering on 
First-day morning, and on the morning following were 
gratifying, while the First-day School Union on 
First-day afternoon eclipsed all past sessions of that 
department of service, in liveliness of discussion and 
evident appreciation of the value of this line of werk. 

One voice we had been wont to hear on these 
occasions ring out its richest notes, this time was but 
a memory, that of Jesse Hoge; but we were not 
without witness to the truth as Friends interpret it in 
the ministry. 

Besides spokesmen of our own quarterly meeting, 
Reuben Kester, of Pennsylvania, came and found time 
and place for acceptable service, not alone to Friends, 
but to audiences embracing many not of our fold, 
whether of other sectarians or outside of them all. 

On Second-day morning, before 


meeting, the | 


earthly remains of Hannah S. Birdsall, a noble woman, 


whose memory is precious because of good deeds, of 
loving service to the sick and sorrowing, were 
consigned to earth, adding to the solemnity of this 
annual gathering. H. 
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DUANESBURG HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

Held at Quaker Street, N. Y., 15th, 16th and 17th of Eighth month 
FRIENDS were in attendance from all the subordinate 
meetings composing this body, and it was felt to be a 
season of refreshment. 


The meeting on Seventh-day afternoon of Ministers 


and Elders, was small, but we were favored with the | 





presence of our esteemed friend Martha Townsend of 


Baltimore, Md., accompanied by Sarah A. Macy, of 
Hudson. The former spoke feelingly of the condi- 
tions in our small meetings and urged to continued 
faithfulness, as members of this branch of the church, 
in watching over the flock. At the close of the 
meeting our friends made two calls upon fan ilies of 
Friends in the neighborhood, which were 
‘received. 

On First-day morning our friend Martha Town- 
send attended the exercises of the First-day School, 
giving words of cheer and encouragement, feeling the 
assurance that good seed was being sown, and that 
young hearts were receptive of the Truth. 
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As we 


gathered into the quiet of the meeting, nearly all of 
the congregation of a neighboring church joined 
with us in worship. A deep and living silence was 
broken by our friend quoting the familiar text, ‘‘ God 
is a spirit, and they that worship Him, must worship 
Him in spirit andin Truth.’’ She lay great stress upon 
the word must, speaking of the many different forms 
of worship, but under whatever form it must be 
spiritual, striking down deep upon the rock of Eternal 
Truth and welling up from the heart’s deepest 
recesses, not only felt and made manifest in the hour 
of worship, but spreading out in all that concerns 
our everyday life. She enlarged and emphasized 
these thoughts and then spoke to the different condi- 
tions present ; to the aged and those in the middle 
walks of life, and to the young, tenderly appealing to 
them, to listen early to the divine call and in obedience 
thereto each one shall find that all the joy and rich- 
ness and fullness of their young lives shall be so 
abundantly increased. She spoke of the home life, 
of the tender love and mutual forbearance and that 
care should be taken to give more frequent expression 
of love and appreciation, which means so much to the 
weary one particularly, performing the little round of 
duties. 

And in a broader sense this gift of God, a pure, 
unselfish love, if allowed to control the life, beccmes 
a wonderful power, as opposed to error and wron 
doing—and binding all mankind in 
brotherhood. 

At the close a fervent prayer was uttered that all 
might come and partake of the Bread of Life, and find 
that nourishment that the soul needs. 

On Second-day morning the meeting convened 
for the business of the half-yearly meeting. Reports 
from some of our meetings seemed not very 
encouraging, but still a desire to continue, notwith- 
standing a great loss through deaths and removals. 

Our friend spoke words «f sympathy 
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a bond of 


and 


| encouragement, and there was much expression given 


of appreciation and thankfulness that she had been 
led to come among us. M. J. H 


WHY DO FRIENDS MAINTAIN SCHOOLS? 

None of our schools furnish financial profit to individvals 
or to the Society. Practically all need meeting support 
Many are only maintained through the generosity of a jew 
benefactors. There are discouraging financial repoits at 
many of our annual school meetings. Many of our schools 
show an enrollment of which seventy, eighty or even ninety per 
cent. are not connected with the Society of Friends in any way. 
Public.Schools are daily reaching higher levels of efficiency. 
And yet private schools increase in number. Among Friends 
as elsewhere, our busy men of affairs are not only giving 
money, but their valuable asset time, that our schools may 
increase and improve. Notwithstanding the apparent dis 
couragements, and they might be still further elaborated ,our 
schools have ample justification for existence. 

ist. We have children, in our cities and towns where 
our schools are located, to whom we owe the most approved 
educational advantages. 

2d. We have enough faith in the efficacy of the Friendl) 
teaching to desire that its influence reach an ever wider 
circle. 

3d. Many earnest and competent young Friends are year 
after year choosing the teaching profession. In this conne: 
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tion we seem to be justified in maintaining that the family | 


discipline and influence among Friends is peculiarly adapted | on First-day mornings, with the college officials and Friends 


| of the neighborhood. 


to turning out that well-balanced womanhood and manhood 
that is necessary for the best grade of teaching. 

4th. There is no institution of our establishing that so 
surely and so broadly spreads the Friendly idea as our 
schools. All Friends conversant with present educational 
problems see clearly the increasing need of teaching our so- 
called ‘‘ Principles.’" And here we are satisfied to feel that 
the leaven of Quakerism is permeating the views, firmly dis- 
claiming any idea of proselyting. Other reasons equally 
worthy might be cited 

Friends have wisely avoided the complete systematizing 
of their schools. Individuality, brought about by the 
constant attempt to supply local demands, will continue to 
be in evidence. We have unfortunately had years of self 
contentment in which many overtook, and some outstripped 
us in recognizing the best among the new. But that lethargy 
is shaken off and the incentive of a keen competition is 
serving to put Friends’ Schools again in the van. 

Speaking of the ‘‘new’’ in matters educational, I am 
reminded that in this country particularly we are apt to be 
headlong in our adoption of spectacular and untried 
‘*methods.’’ Nowhere is moderation more needed. For 
self preservation we must meet local demands, and these are 
often as sound as educational theory, but a wisely applied 
brake is a saving feature. Just now, for instance, schools 
are experiencing a great demand for short practical courses, 
and the colleges feel a like pressure. This is wise to an 
extent but needs to be restrained. Education must give 
culture, and asense of appreciation of the best in life, beside 
being intensely practical. Business schools are supplying 
the demand that we have been too slow in recognizing. 
Business colleges, correspondence schools, etc , with an 
enrollment scarcely believable, furnish evidence enough of a 
demand we have not met. 

Our teachers and our actively interested committees and 
patrons cannot afford to ignore the ever new educational 
thought. To be successful scholastically and financially we 
must be as watchful and devoted to our institutional interests 
as the modern business man is to his private interests. We 
have a commodity to supply. It is of a grade and character 
that once pleased the market. The market needs to be 
watched, however, and if something different is now desired 
let us be alive to recognize it and furnish the supply promptly. 
Through alertness, added to thoroughness, our educational 
future will be assured. EDWARD C. WILSON. 

Friends’ School, Baltimore. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
IN an article on Swarthmore in the Philadelphia Pud/ic 
Ledger, we note the following : 

The college buildings and the campus occupy a command- 
ing position. The view includes many miles of the Delaware 
river, whose nearest point is about four miles distant. The 
college property comprises over 200 acres of land, including 
a large tract of woodland and the beautiful rocky valley of 
Crum creek, 

The intention of its founders was to make the promotion 
of Christian character the first consideration, and to provide 
opportunities for liberal culture while maintaining a high 
standard of scholarship. These aims have been faithfully 
observed in the administration of the institution. 

Parrish Hall, 348 feet in length, is a massive stone 
structure, the central portion of which is separated from the 
two wings by fireproof compartments. The central building 
is five stories in height, and with an extension at the rear 
provides for assembly rooms, lecture room, museum, library, 
reading room, parlor, dining room, etc. The wings are four 
stories high. The ground floors are devoted to lecture and 
recitation rooms ; the remaining floors in the east wing contain 
the dormitories of the woman students, and in the west wing 
those of the male students. The Dean, as well as several 
instructors and matrons, reside in the building. 

The daily sessions of the college are opened with an 
assemblage of students and instructors for the reading of the 











followed by a period of silence. The studentsattend meeting 
By these means, and particularly by 
individual influence, and by the constant effort to maintain 
in the institution a spirit in harmony with the purpose of its 
founders, it is believed that a proper care is exercised to 
mold the characters of the students in conformity with 
Christian standards. 

Swarthmore, as a co-educational institution, undertakes 
to provide college life in a home setting; to supply an 
atmosphere in which manly and womanly character may 
develop naturally and completely. It provides that freedom 
which places upon each individual the responsibility of self- 
control, demanding the right exercise of his judgment, while 
making provision for the correction of errors, supplen enting 
his judgment and will, when necessary, by the direction of 
those in whom his confidence may be justly placed. 

The system of physical training is based upon a thorough 
and careful examination of each student. The records of 
measurements and other tests afford a means of noting 
progressive development, and are, in large part, the basis 
upon which exercises are prescribed. Particular attention is 
given to all individuals whose physical development is below 
the normal, special work being prescribed for such, in order 
to produce, as far as possible, an evenly developed and 
healthy organism. ° 

All athletic sports are under the immediate superyision of 
the Directors, and only those students who are in proper 
physical condition are allowed to participate. Great care is 
also taken to keep games and athletic contests within such 
limits as will make them only a proper means of exercise and 
recreation, and thus of real assistance to the work of the 
college. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, PA.—An all-day conference was held 
on the 2oth instant at Newtown Friends’ Meeting-hcuse, near 
Newtown Square, Delaware county, Pa., under the charge of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. 
There was a fair attendance, being considerably larger in the 
afternoon than in the morning. Friends from the neighbor- 
hood and other sections of the quarterly meeting arrived with 
their lunches, some coming by carriage and many by the 
trolley running from West Chester to Philadelphia. At 10.45 
a. m. Charles Palmer, clerk of the committee, opened the 
conference by reading the 107th Psalm. The article on 
‘«Peace,’’ by Henry M. Haviland, at the Asbury Park 
Conference, was read and discussed, which occupied the time 
of the morning session. 

After lunch from our baskets and coffee bountifully 
provided by the Newtown Friends, the afternoon session 
convened at 2 o'clock. The third chapter of James was read 
and Mary Caley, of Newtown, with her First-day school class, 
gave an interesting exercise composed of texts on ‘‘ Mercy.”’ 
R. Barclay Spicer, of the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, gave an 
address on ‘‘ Temperance,’’ considered from a scientific 
standpoint, in which he reviewed at length the work of the 
‘*Committee of Fifty."’ The subject was further discussed 
by Lewis Palmer, Charles H. Pennypacker, Lewis Smedley, 
and others. The day's program was concluded with a short 
period of silence, after which we dispersed to our several 
homes with minds encouraged to keep on with the work. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the meeting-house on the evening of Eighth month 8th, 
1903, and was opened by the president reading a portion of 
the 8th chapter of St. Luke. Benjamin Heritage read from 
Janney’s History, 9th chapter, 3d volume, followed by reading 
from the Discipline by Annie W. Heritage. A_ verbal 
account of the life of Lowell was given by Marshall Pancoast, 
who considered him one of the greatest of American poets. 
Lowell's poem, ‘‘The Dandelion,’ was read and much 
enjoyed by the audience. 

A very able paper was read by Benjamin Heritage, in 


Bible, or for other suitable exercises, which are preceded and | answer to the question, ‘‘ Isthe race caste against the colored 
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people disappearing ?’’ He said, ‘‘1 presume the question 
means, ‘ Is the race prejudice against the colored people dis- 
appearing?’ If we compare the recent race riots and terrible 
lynchings of colored criminals by whites, with the conditions 
that existed a few years ago, we will be compelled to answer 
in the negative, although when we take into consideration the 
immense extent of our country and the great number of its 
inhabitants, the number participating in those occurrences is 
very small in comparison with the whole. The history of a 
race, like that of a nation, extends overa long period of time ; 
and, in order to answer this question satisfactorily, we should 
go back, at least, to the time at which the first colored people 
were brought to this country and sold asslaves ; and compare 
their condition then and the prejudice that was manifested 
against them, with the position they now hold, being that of 
free men and free women before the law, and endowed with 
all the rights of American citizens. 1 think we must 
undoubtedly conclude that the race prejudice against the 
colored people is disappearing, although the process‘may be 
a slow one and subject to an occasional set-back, one of 
which is now being enacted. In view of these facts, let us 
remember those emphatic words of the Declaration of 
Independence, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 


that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.’’ 
Lowell's poem, ‘ 


‘The Changeling,’’ was read by Emma 
W. Peasl ent : 
. Peaslee. 


An excellent sketch of the life of Lucretia Mott 
was given by Mary Owen, which was followed by a ‘‘ Lowell 
Salad,’’ prepared by Mabel Haines, and much enjoyed. 
Current events were given by Gideon Peaslee, and the follow- 
ing questions assigned: ‘‘ What is the true meaning of 
Quakerism ?'’ Eliza Busby ; ‘‘ What qualities must a book 
possess to be of real use to its reader ?’’ J. Wilmer Pancoast. 
ANNIE C. BRADSHAW, Secretary. 


THE INDIGO-BIRD. 


Ou, late to come but long to sing, 
My little finch of deep-dyed wing, 
I welcome thee this day ! 
Thou comest with the orchard bloom, 
The azure days, the sweet perfume 
That fills the breath of May. 


A winged gem amid the trees, 

A cheery strain upon the breeze 
From tree-top sifting down ; 

A leafy nest in covert low, 

When daisies come and brambles blow, 
A mate in Quaker town. 


But most | prize, past summer's prime, 
When other throats have ceased to chime, 
Thy faithful tree-top strain ; 
No brilliant burst our ears enthrall— 
A prelude with a *‘ dying fall’’ 
That soothes the summer's pain. 


Where blackcaps sweeten in the shade, 
And clematis a bower hath made, 
Or, in the bushy fields, 
On breezy slopes where cattle graze 
At noon on dreamy August days, 
Thy strain its solace yields. 


Oh, bird inured to sun and heat, 
And steeped in summer languor sweet, 
The tranquil days are thine. 
The season's fret and urge are o'er, 
Its tide is loitering on the shore ; 
Make thy contentment mine! 
—jJohn Burroughs. 


THE Postoffice Department established during Seventh 
month 2,455 rural free delivery routes. The total number of 
routes established for the entire fiscal year ending Sixth month 
30th, 1903, was 5,664. 
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ALCHEMISTS. 


Out in the brake grows the little dodder vine, 
And bravely he succeeds, 
For he draws his strength where his golden tendrils twine, 
E’en from the vilest weeds, — 
But little cares the dodder vine 
What thing his tendrils hold, 
For within his heart, by the glory of his art, 
He turns it all to gold,— 
Yes, turns it all to gold, dear heart, he turns it all to 
gold! 


Out in life’s brake grows the poet like the vine, 
And bravely he succeeds, 
For he draws his strength where his golden tendrils twine 
E’en from the vilest weeds, — 
But little cares the poet's soul 
What thing his fancies hold, 
For within his heart, by the alchemy of art, 
He turns it all to gold, 
Yes, turns it all to gold, dear heart, he turns it all to 
gold! HOWELL S. ENGLAND. 


LET SOMETHING GOOD BE SAID. 
WHEN over the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall, instead 
Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no fellow being yet 

May fall so low but love may lift his head ; 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet, 
If something good be said. 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy ; no soul so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified, 
If something good be said. 


And so I charge ye, by the thorny crown, 
And by the cross on which the Saviour bled, 
And by your own soul’s hope of fair renown, 
Let something good be said ! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


In connection with the missionary institute 


at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., a conference on religious education 


was held. Among the speakers were Dr. Forbush, 
Professor Earl Barnes and Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 

Dr. Hall made some broad statements and at 
every step was interrupted by some one in the audience, 
but the doctor always had his answer ready. Among 
other things he said that children up to the age of 12 
years should be taught from the Old Testament, with 
the story of the Christ told only incidentally. From 
12 on they were to study the New Testament, but the 
teachings of St. Paul were to be left alone until they 
were 18 or 20 years old. 

‘If children question the truth of the Old Testa- 
ment Bible stories, then our methods are at fault. 
The modern Sunday-school is not doing the work we 
had hoped. It does not meet the needs of the pupils. 

‘The day of the ‘international lessons’ is past. 
They did a good work, but have outlived their useful- 
ness, and we are ready for something better. There 
are some people who think they can improve on the 
Bible and they make out a course of lessons that skip 
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hither and thither, with the result our children are 
painfully ignorant of the Bible. 

‘ The kindergarten Sunday-school is a ridiculous 
situation. It is time we had a change, and a radical 
change.’’—[ Philadelphia Press. ] 

HOW TO SOLVE THE DRINK PROBLEM. 

Charles H. Shepard, M.D., in Health-Culture. 

Tue drink problem comes home to every people in 
every land, and it is one that has to do with every 
physician, for he knows that with many of his cases 
life or death depends upon the condition of his 
patient in regard to the use of alcohol. If he has 
been a free user of the drug there is not so good a 
probability of his endu:ing any severe shock or strain 
upon his endurance as there would be were he a total 
abstainer, therefore many physicians, after studying 
this subject simply from the scientific side of the 
question, have concluded that the only true solution 
will come from the fundamental position of total 
abstinence from all that intoxicates. 

Our prohibition friends have worked long and 
diligently on the legal line, but the results are not so 
encouraging one might wish. To convince 
persons against their will leaves them of the same 
opinion. As long as there is a demand for alcohol it 
is sure in some manner to find a supply or a substitute. 
For this reason it seems desirable that we should 
strike at the root of the trouble by efforts to decrease 
the demand, not only for alcohol but for all narcotics. 

It is very certain that by instructing our children 
while in the formative period of their lives as to the 
real action of narcotics and the laws of hygiene we 
would soon have a generation of total abstainers, who 
would be a law unto themselves and who would not 
be tempted by any of the devices of the alcohol fiend. 
Furthermore, the scientific study of this question is 
largely instructing the present generation and driving 
away the clouds that obscure the truth in the minds 
of many. Some of the ablest savants of Europe and 
America find no for alcohol in the human 
economy. 

Alcohol is so deceptive in that it twists and clouds 
the minds of those who use it, and that is the trouble 
with a large amount of the literature on the subject 
which is written by believers in and users of narcotics. 
We can get an unbiased opinion only from those who 
are not under its influence. 

Too many of the medical profession have not 
emancipated themselves from the thralldom of the 
deadly and destructive narcotic, not only using it 
themselves, but also prescribing it for their patients. 
The solution of this problem will be far advanced 
when the doctors cease to prescribe alcohol. 

The food question has an important bearing upon 
the drink problem. Badly cooked or unwholesome 
food leads directly to the saloon. To improperly 
feed a person leaves his system starved and creates 
morbid desires that are only temporarily relieved by 
the use of alcohol, and if so treated are sure to return 
in an aggravated form. The seasonings of food, as 
ordinarily used, are provokers of continual thirst and 
destroy the keen appreciation of delicate flavors that 


as 


use 











citizen of a republic. 


| privileges at least once a week. 
‘healthful practices a habit of the people we would 





come from living on simple natural foods. By instruct- 
ing the people in the most wholesome manner of 
cooking their food we would prolong life, promote the 
cause of temperance and lessen the drink evil. 

By building up the body with wholesome natural 
food and an abundance of outdoor exercise, and 
keeping the system clean, inside and outside, by 
systematic bathing, there will be less demand for the 
deceptive alcohol. Much also can be done for the 
present generation by providing attractive places of 
amusements and recreation. Public gymnasiums and 
baths would be invaluable in the way of health giving 
recreations and help to lift the community toa higher 
standard of life. There would be an immense gain if 
we could have public Turkish baths. A knowledge 
of their virtues and adaptability will convince any 
reasonable mind of their large utility. They are 
capable of great popularity and would be of vast 
service to the community, as they once were during 
the Augustan age of the Roman Empire. They 
should be established in accessible localities and the 
people educated to their frequent use, and every man, 
woman and child should be enabled to enjoy their 
By thus making 


help develop a new race. Epidemics would be 
unknown and many diseases would become extinct. 
A new era would be ushered in. 


An Anti-War Congressman. 
THOUGH he formally expressed to the Navy Department three 
months ago his belief that it is wrong to train men as soldiers 
and sailors in the Government institutions, Representative 
Robert Baker, of Brooklyn, is just beginning to hear publicly 
about it. He had been asked by Secretary Moody to senda 
list of candidates for Annapolis, but the Congressman sent 
instead this letter, which, under date of 6th, 
Matamoras, Pa., is on file in the department : 

‘¢] wish to say that 1 most emphatically differ frcm these 
who contend that war is unavoidable. To my mind it is as 
morally cowardly for a nation to make such a plea as its 
excuse for training men in the art of murder as it was for 
individuals to contend that their honor (?) required that almost 
any affront, however trivial, should be wiped out in blood by 
a duel. To me moral cowardice is much less excusable than 
physical cowardice, and we, the American people, could do 
no greater service to humanity everywhere than by openly 
condemning war and warlike preparations, and stating that 
we could not be parties to any war until an actual attack was 


May at 


made on the United States by force of arms. I regret my 
| inability to reply at greater length.’’— [City and State. ] 


Woman's Rights in Russia. 
‘‘ABOUT ten vears ago, I met a Russian lady of pre-eminent 
rank and great wealth who congratulated me upon being a 


As my allegiance to my sex is greater 


| than it is to any theory ever established by men, | replied | 


could not see that being a citizen of a republic was a matter 


for any woman to be congratulated upon. She was amazed 
at this and asked me for an explanation ; whereupon | asserted 
that 1 was confident that our sex had not fared so badly, 
either politically or legally, at the hands of the Russian 
Government as at the hands of the United States Republic. 
Each of us wagered that the other was wrong ; and, to settle 
the question, we agreed to gather certain data concerning 
women in our respective countries. We found—that, while 


in America millions of wives had no individval contro! over 
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their property, for about two centuries every wife in Russia 
had been the legal mistress of her own fortune ; that, while 
every woman householderin Russia had had the right to vote 
on all municipal matters for several centuries, millions of 
women in the American Republic had no such rights ; that 
9,000 wives were deserted by husbands in the Republic to 
500 in Russia ; that thousands of tiny girls were employed in 
factories in the Republic, while no little girls can be legally 
employed by Russian factories ; and that more women work 
in the fields of the Republic than in the fields of Russia.— 
[Kate T. Woolsey, in North American Review. | 


Good News from Australia. 


‘«GREATER Britain. Australia’s Women Voters. 
Constituency of 850,000 Women. 
Programme.’’ Under this 
Chronicle of July toth says : 

‘‘At the Australian federal elections this year, for ‘Ae first 
time in history, the women of a continent will go to the polls. 
According to the latest figures over 850,000 female voters 
have been registered. Organization work in the two principal 
States, New South Wales and Victoria, is already being 
actively pursued by the various women’s Progressive leagues 
and other agencies representing the Radical vote. Victoria 
is, however, firstin the field with a Woman's Federal Political 
Platform. Our Melbourne correspondent sends us 
document as adopted by a representative conference in that 
city 


A New 
The Women s Political 
heading the London Daily 


I. EQUALITY OF WOMEN UNDER THE LAW. 


the | 





(a) Men and women to be placed on precisely the same 
footing under the laws of the Commonwealth. No sex | 
differences to be permitted in the marriage, divorce, or other 
laws. 

(6) All offices under the Commonwealth to be open equally 
to men and women on the same terms and conditions of 
payment, etc. Merit and ability to perform the work to be 
the sole tests in making appointments. 

Our correspondent adds : ‘‘Allthrough the present Federal 
session, politicians in Australia will be thinking not so much 
of the measures before them as of the coming elections. 
Every wire-puller has his nerves on edge over the female 
vote. None dare say how it will go. The granting of the 
franchise to women and the mandate of the Legislature that 
every adult shall have only one vote, and that vote only in 
respect to his actual abode, have so completely overthrown 
the boundaries and voting strength of existing constituencics 
that a miniature electoral revolution has been produced. In 
New South Wales a Government Commissioner has just 
completed the re-mapping out of that State into Federal 
electorates. Free Trade Sydney has been given an extra 
seat, thereby weakening the representation of the country 
and border districts in which the protectionist vote is, 
strangely enough, very strong. The Prime Minister's 
constituency is considerably varied—so much so that Sir 
Edmund Barton will have practically to woo a new set of 
electors in December. These things give a new interest to 
the coming contest for political supremacy in Australia, 
ani render accurate prophecy an utter impossibility.’’— 
[Woman's Column. ] 


THE Victorian Women's Federated Political Association 
of Melbourne announces the candidature of its lady President 
at the approaching Senate elections. Eminent lawyers con- 
sider that a woman may be a member of the senate accord- 
ing to the constitution. 


ARRESTS for drunkenness during the first month of license 
at Rutland, Vt., numbered 68 compared with four in the 
month last year under the prohibition regime. 


THE latest project for translating Booker T. Washington's 
autobiography, ‘‘ Up from Slavery,’’ has been undertaken by 
Cleopas Kunene, in Natal, South Africa, who has applied to 
the publishers, for the right to translate it into the Zulu 


language for the benefit of those who are trying to better the 


condition of the masses of their countrymen. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

LorRD SALISBURY, Robert Cecil, who died on the 22d, was a 
second son, and also, having displeased his father in his 
marriage, had to make his own way until, by the death of his 
older brother, he became Viscount Cranborne. He was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. He was elected 
to Parliament in 1853, and early took a decided stand asa 
conservative. He was obliged to ‘‘eke out a support" by 
writing for newspapers and magazines. He wrote for the 
Saturday Review, for the Standard and was a contributor to 
the Quarter/y Review. When on the death of his father he 
became Marquis of Salisbury, it was one of the great trials 
of his life that his career in the Commons had to come to an 
end. Inthe Lords he came to exercise almost unprecedented 
authority. Under his leadership the Conservative party has 
acquired predominance. In the field of foreign affairs— 
Lord Salisbury’s special care—the policies and measures 
initiated by him in conjunction with Lord Beaconsfield and 
set aside by Gladstone, have since been generally accepted 
and become the settled rule of action. He was an imperialist, 
but in recent years he was distinguished by his conservatism 
in this as in other matters, leaving to younger men the 
development of the new phase of imperialism. 


THE conviction of the Kentuckians, Jett and White, who 
murdered a lawyer named Marcum isa victory for law and 
order. The crime was the outcome of politics and of one of 
those fierce family or tribal feuds which have distinguished 
the mountaineers of West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee 
down to the present day. It is said that in this particular 
feud there have been twenty-six deaths without a single legal 
punishment until the trial and conviction of these two men. 
Che lawlessness exhibited has no foundation in race prejudice, 
but is the sheer barbarism of communities that have dwelt 
for a century in one of the most isolated places in America. 
The penalty inflicted is life imprisonment, which to the 
mountaineers is far worse than death. 


DISPATCHES from the Balkan regions are full of massacres, 
fighting between insurgents and Turkish troops, burning of 
Macedonian villages. Turkey’s War Minister has signed a 
contract with the firms of Krupp and Mauser for 200 field 
guns, 200,000 rifles and 100,000,000 cartridges, at a cost of 
$12 500,000, and all the Turkish military men are reported 
as strongly desiring a war with Bulgaria. 


HE sixth Iniernational Zionist Congress began its sessions 
in Basel, Switzerland, on the 23d. Six hundred delegates 
were present from all parts of the world, America being 
represented by 15, a larger delegation than ever before 
The sentiment of the Congress is for Zion only and the idea 
of acquiring Palestine has not been abandoned although 
Great Britain has offered a large tract of territory in East 
Africa on which to colonize Jews, who would be given an 
autonomous government under British suzerainty. 


TuHeE Alabama coal strike Board of Arbitration of which 
Judge Gray, of Delaware, was chairman, made its award, 
increasing the miners’ wages 2% cents, granting semi- 
monthly payments of wages, compromising the 8-hour day 
question and forbidding boys under 14 years entering the 
mines. There seems to be general satisfaction with the award. 
The cost of the arbitration to the two sides was nearly $15, coc 


THE news that the Senate of Colombia had rejected the 
Panama Canal Treaty by a unanimous vote came asa surprise. 
As the treaty-making power there, however, rests with the 
President and the whole Congress, not the Senate alone, 
there is still hope that Colombia may consent to the treaty. 
The Nicaragua route is still open, and was and is favored by 
very high expert authority ; but Colombia kncws that she 
cannot afford to let the canal go that way, and our authoritie 
are so fully convinced of the superior advantages of the 
Panama route that it will not be given up tntil the last ston« 
is turned. 
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NEWS NOTES. 
Tue National Forestry Convention was held in Minneapolis 
beginning on the 25th. 


ABOUT 7500 textile workers in Saxony, Germany, have 
struck for shorter hours of labor. 


SERVIA is rent by factions and there are repeated reports 
that King Peter threatens to abdicate. 


THERE have been fresh outbreaks of rioting in Croatia 
caused by bitter feeling against Hungarian rule. 


MENOTTI GARIBALDI, eldest son of the noted Italian 
patriot, died at Rome, on the 22d, at the age of 55. 


CHARLES REICHMANN, known as the inventor of the first 
oil cooking stove, is dead at his home in Brooklyn, aged 86 
years. 


THE fisheries at the Grand Banks, Newfoundland, continue 


a complete failure. The total catch of cod will be the smallest 
in 20 years. 


[HE International Geological Congress opened its sessions 
in Vienna on the 2oth, the United States and Canada 
being represented. 


THE Supreme Court at Vienna, by a judgment given 
recently, decides that marriages between Christians and 
persons of no particular creed are invalid in Austria. 


THE statistician who finds that during the past 
thirty-eight drunken men killed forty-one sober.men in Indian 
Territory knows how to preach a temperance sermon. 


Pror. MATZEN, of Copenhagen University, appointed by 
the Czar as one of the three arbitrators in Venezuelan affairs 
has declined to serve on the ground that Denmark is an 
interested party. 


Ir is worth saying at just this time that the Vardaman 
scheme for crippling negro schools in Mississippi has been 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF| 9TH Mo. 5 (SeventH-Day).—Wutre- | 


water 
Grove, 


Quarterly 


INTEREST TO FRIENDS. Ind., at 


and Elders, same day at 8 a. m. 


8TH Mo. 30 (FIRST-DAY).—THE VISITING 
Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting 
have appointed a meeting at the old 
Cape May Meeting-house, near Sea 
View Station, W. J. and S. at 
Il a. m. 


Mo. 5 


oTH 5 


R., 


gTH Mo. 7 
8TH Mo. 31 (SECOND-DAY).—-FRIENDS’ 
Flower and Fruit Mission meets each 
Second-day at 151 Fairmount Avenue, 


at I p. m., to distribute flowers. 


at Io a. m. 


12 


gTH Mo. 


8TH Mo. 31 (SECOND-DAY).—OHIO YEAR- 
ly Meeting, at Salem, Ohio, at Io a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, Seventh-day 
preceding. | 


at 1oa.m. 


oTH Mo. 1 (THIRD-DAY).—BURLINGTON 
Quarterly Meeting at Mt. Holly, N. J., 
at 10.30 a.m. Ministers and Elders, 
day before at 10.30 a. m. 


interested. 


THE REPORTS 


9TH Mo. 5 (SEVENTH-DAY).—NEW YORK 
Monthly Meeting, at Rutherfurd Place, 


New York, at 2.30 p. m. 
gTH Mo. 5 (SEVENTH-DAY).—MANSFIELD, 


home of Franklin S. Zelley. | their shipment. 


year 
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recently defeated in the Legislatures of Georgia, Alabama, 
North and South Carolina.—([Springfield Republican. } 


THE report of the Canadian Royal Labor Commission to 
investigate the industrial troubles in British Columbia con- 
demns international organizations of labor, which may at any 
time place Canadian workingmen under control of an 
American executive, and recommends that such orders be 


| declared illegal. 





(SEVENTH-DAY). — BLUE 
River Quarterly Meeting, at Benjamin- 
ville, Ill., at 1o a.m. 
Elders, day before at 2 p. m. 


(SECOND-DAY).—CENTRE 
Quarterly Meeting, at Half Moon, Pa., 
Ministers 
Seventh-day preceding at 3 p. m. 


(SEVENTH-DAY). — SALEM 
First-day School Union, atSalem, N.]J., 
Subjects for consideration : | 
(1) What preparation would you recom- | 
mend for the First-day school teacher? 
(2) What preparation would you recom- 
mend for the First-day school pupils ? | 
A cordial invitation extended to all | 


Joun G. BORTON, 
Louisa POWELL, 


( 


oF 
Conference have been sent tothe Friends’ | 
Book Association, 15th and Race Streets, | 
—a package for each monthly meeting | 
| belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. | 
Correspondents are requested to call for 
N. J., Young Friends’ Association, at | them or to give directions concerning | 


ELIHU Root, Secretary of War, has resigned and William 
H. Taft of Cincinnati, Governor General of the Philippines 
has been appointed Secretary of War. Vice-Governor 
General Luke E. Wright is to succeed Governor Taft in the 
Islands. 


GOLDWIN SMITH, who has just passed his 8oth birthday 
at his home in Toronto, still writes two columns of comment 
on current affairs for the Toronto Week/y Sun, and his lively 
concern in the affairs of mankind has not in the least abated 
with advancing years. 


THE Oceanic, arriving in New York on the tgth, had on 
board 1000 bales of cotton, that had been sent to England, 
but reshipped to this country on account of the rise in price 
here. Two other vessels of the same line are due within a 
week, with 1000 bales each on board. . 


Tue Czar has named to arbitrate at The Hague the 
Venezuelan questions Mouravieff, Russian Minister of Justice : 
Lardy, Swiss Minister to Paris, and Professor Matzen, of the 
University of Copenhagen. Their award must be given 
within six months. The first meeting of the court will be 
held Ninth month 1. 


THE German Emperor is quietly advocating an increase 
of 39,000 men in the standing army, which would bring the 
total up to 647,000 officers and men. The annual additional 
expense would be over $9,000,000. The proposition failed 
in the last Reichstag but there seems to be hope that it may 
succeed now, though the ‘socialist *’ ‘ 
against it. 


increase will be 


MILTON PHILLIPS. 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 
142 South lith Street 


Meeting, at Maple | 
10 a.m. Ministers 


BERTOLETT. 


Ministers and } 


| I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
| 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 
and Rugs 


and Elders, 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 


Clerks. 


| 

| . : 

| economy in price, 
| 

| 

| 

} 


ASBURY PARK 


Retail Stores 
1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Represented by W. J. MacWatters. 
i 
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BUCK HILL FALLS. 


But if thou art one 
On fire with thy impatience to become 
An inmate of these mountains. 
—i 


rdsworth, 


N addition to the cottages mentioned last week as for 
rent for Ninth month, three more have been placed 
with the Company to secure tenants. 
Three bed-rooms and bath 
On level walk to Inn. 


Floralba Lodge. 
furnished for housekeeping. 
Waldeck. 
furnished for housekeeping. 


New cottage; four rooms, bath. Fully 
Level walk to Inn. 
Tanglewood. Five bed-rooms. Fully furnished. For 
rent after Nin:h month aoth. 

The Laureis, mentioned last week, has been rented for 
Ninth month. 


The many friends of Buck Hill who have been disap- 


pointed in securing accommodations during the crowded 


Seventh and Eighth months can find comfortable lodg- 
ings now. 
No pleasanter way for a mountain visit can be found 


than to organize a house party, take a cottage, arrange | 


for meals at the Inn and — be comfortable 

First day, the 23d inst., was h gh water mark. Two 
hundred and eighty-five guests for dinner at the Inn. 
Including those keeping house in their cottages, the 
waitresses and help about the Inn and about the stables, 
the population of Buck Hill is close to four hundred. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
1024 Race Street, 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 
G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 


Conveyancing and investing 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Phiiadelphia. 


OFFICEs:  Ambier, Montgomery Co , Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, PENNA. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
rTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

Penn 


Al 
Media, De 


STENOGRAPHER GEo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DAIRIES. ing tamilies. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


aware county sylvania, 


Telephones. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, r222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 

1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 

Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., Thos. Biddle Ellis. 

; ; LAW (Pa.andN. J.,) 
Ringe & Ellis, peau estate. 

Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 


Patents. Estates managed and settied. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Fully | 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 


133 SourH Twerrtn Street, PHIrapeeuia | 


| THE BEAUTIFUL SAPPHIRE COUN- 
| TRY IS A DELIGHTFUL PLACE 
IN WHICH TO SPEND YOUR 
VACATION. 
Along the southern slopes and table- 
|lands of the Blue Ridge Mountains in 
Western North Carolina, at an average 


altitude of three thousand feet, with broad ' 


ridges pointing off from the main chains 
towards the lowlands of South Carolina 
and Georgia, is a country full of delight- 
| ful surprises to the tourist, sportsman and 
health seeker, which has been appropri- 
ately named ‘‘ The Sapphire Country.”’ 
| No other State or region contains so 
many grand waterfalls, such wide 


sweeping mountain views and such beau- , 


tiful lakes. 

The most interesting of the many attrac- 
| tive features to be found are the beautiful 
Toxaway, Fairfield and Sapphire Lakes. 
Nowhere else in the South at this altitude 
are such bodies of water. 
| these lakes are impressed with the won- 
| derful beauty and great varied character 
| of scenery. There are towering 

rising abruptly fora thousand feet from 
their shores, and cascades of rare beauty 
| falling directly into the lakes from the 
lofty tableland surrounding. Some of 


the mountains in this vicinity range in | 


height from five to six thousand feet. 
Indeed, it is the general verdict of widely- 
| traveled people that in this respect the 
remarkable combination and varied and 
| attractive character of Jake and mountain 
scenery of this section is unrivalled by 
any in the world. Certainly no other 
part of America has anything to equal it. 
Some of the finest hotels in the South 
are in this beautiful mountain country, 
| the latest being the handsome new ‘ Tox- 
away Inn,’ which is open for the summer 
season, and will remain open the entire 
year. 

Low rate summer excursion tickets are 
on sale up to and including September 
30th, 1903, from all principal points, with 
| final limit to return October 31st, 1903. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will take pleasure 
in furnishing all information. 
| GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 

VANIA RAILROAD 

The tour willleave New York 7.55 a.m., 
| and Philadelphia 12.20 p.m., Saturday, 
September 26th, in charge of a Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad Tourist Agent, and will 
cover a period of six days. An exper- 
ienced chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies, will accompany 
the party throughout. Round-trip tickets 
covering transportation, carriage drives 
jat the extremely low rate of $22 from 
New York, $21 from Trenton, $19 from 
Philadelphia, and _ proportionate rates 
from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to Ticket Agents, Tourist Agent 263 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; 4 Court St., Brooklyn; 
789 Broad St., Newark, N. J. ; or address 
George W. Boyd, 





General 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila. 


All who visit | 


cliffs | 


and hotel accommodations, will be sold | 


Passenger 
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THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


| PUBLISHED ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH. 
Being the only religious and literary review written 
chiefly for the general public, but from the stand- 
point of the Society of Friends, Zhe British 
Friend offers a unique opportunity for spreading 
‘* The Truth "’ among thoughtful enquirers. 
The August Issue Contains : 


“Fellowship in the Sight,” “‘ Report of Woodbrooke 
Summer School,” and “‘ Pictures of the Past, V.,” 
by the Editor. 

“* The Home Mission Committee,”’ by John W. Graham. 

“ The Church and the Ministry,”” by W. E. Turner. 

“How to Improve Children’s Sunday Schools,’ by 
Amy E. Sturge. 

** Work in Armenia,’ by Rendel Harris. 

** Wordsworth and Browning.”’ by Lucy Harrison. 

“* The Doctrine of the Cross,” by Dr. A. E. Garvie. 

“The Exile’’: a Poem, by May Kendall. 

A distinctive feature is made of Reviews, and 
Notices of Books, especially such as are likely to 
| be helpful to those engaged in religious and social 
work, 

Subscription, 6s.6d. ($1.58) per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy on application. 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER : 
EDWARD GRUBB, M. A., 


Devonshire Chambers, 
Bishopsgate Without, London, E. C. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Philada. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 


The Souls of 
Black Folk 


By W. E. B. DuBois 


A REMARKABLE BOOK that is provoking 
«“much discussion because of the 
wonderful eloquence with which the 
author pleads for right and justice to 
his people. In these days of increasing 
agitation over the “ negro problem ” 
this passionate human document can 
neither be overlooked norignored. Aside 
from its remarkable presentation of 
facts it holds the reader—prejudiced or 
not—by its fascination of style and 
overpowering pathos. 


Some of the Chapter Headings follow: 
OF OUR SPIRITUAL STRIVINGS. 
OF THE DAWN OF FREEDOM. 
OF MR. WASHINGTON AND OTHERS. 
OF THE MEANING OF PROGRESS 
OF THE TRAINING OF BLACK MEN. 
OF THE BLACK BELT, 
OF THE SONS OF MASTER AND MAN. 
OF THE FAITH OF THE FATHERS. 
OF THE PASSING OF THE FIRST-BORN. 
OF ALEXANDER CRUMMELL. 
OF THE COMING OF JOHN, 
OF THE SORROW SONGS. 


} 
|] 8a Edition $1.20 net Published by 
A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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New, First-class 


The Albertson, Family Hotel. 


Srrvatep at MANTOLOKING, N. J. 


Three miles this side of Bay Head, on the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, one and one-half hours from Broad Street 
Station or Market Street Wharf. Fine bathing, Fishing, 
Yachting and golfing. Send for booklet. 


J. R. ALBERTSON, 
Formerly of Penns Manor, Pa. 
A odat 
The Bartram, ap 


WILDWOOD, N. J. 


Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 


J. ALFRED BARTRAM, Owner and Manager. 


THE DRIFTWOOD 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Special Spring Rates. For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS 
Second House 


The Pennhurst, from Beach. 


Micuican Avenue, Atcantic City, N, J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cawrrat Avz., Oczan Crry, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. - LEWIS and L. c. CONARD. 


THE, AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Enp oF Tennesse Avez., 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 








E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 
skillful preparation, and 
excellent service are dis- 


PU R E F00 D tinctive features of 

Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 
These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom 


of ladies and substantial business men. 
J. J. WILLIAMS. 


A Memorial of Robert S. Haviland 


with portrait, published by the New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, is mow ready for distribution. (The memorial is 
also printed, without the portrait, in the proceedings of 
the yearly meeting.) Copies of the memorial may be 
obtained atthe New York and Brooklyn Meeting-houses. 
Friends residing out of the city and wishing copies will 
please address 

Franklin T. Carpenter, Chairman Printing Committee, 


787 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A Home in the Puget Sound Valley. 


HE Peoples University, of Olympia, Wash., has for 
sale some very desirable residence property, im- 
proved and otherwise, in the capital city of the 

State of Washington. It being endowment prop- 
erty a time sale, with annual interest will be acceptable. 
It also has some well located acreage property, especially 
desirable for fruit growing. Al] these properties will be 
sold cheap and on easy terms. Write for further infor- 
mation to 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 
’ 
GRADE OF ICE 
CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


MAKE BUT ONE 


A Canute 0s newspaper has recently 
propounded to its readers the question, 
‘*Who are the ten greatest men alive 
to-day?’ An examination of the replies 
received makes interesting reading. Five 
hundred and two readers voted for Tolstoi ; 
the German historian Mommsen was a 
close second with 496 ; Marconi followed 
with 445; Ibsen received 425 ; Edison, 
368; Nansen, 270; Roentgen, 264; 
Menzel, the German painter, 248 ; Koch, 
the bacteriologist, 238 ; while the Kaiser 
ignominiously brought up the rear with 
only 202. It is well to note that of these 
ten candidates six are German; such 
insignificant personages as Herbert 
Spencer, George Meredith, and Thomas 
Hardy were not even mentioned. Among 
those who received over 100 votes were 
Chamberlain, the Russian novelist Gorky, 
Hauptmann, the dramatist, and Max 
Klinger, the German artist.—[Harper’s 
war ] 


Vn FM ‘Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Restful, 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
"Phone 1433-55- 





Convenient, Homelike. 


Young Fri riends’ Review 


Published a the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
232 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frianps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Sales, Mortgages, etc., 
PUDDIN’HEAD WILSON 


rofessed to read character inthumb marks. There may 

ealotinthat. Atleast if you saw thumb marks on 
some printing, fresh from the press, you'd be safe in de- 
ducing ‘‘ careless printer.” Our success in guarding 
against this and other marks of carlessness has given 
us the reputation for producing clean, clear-cut work. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 
MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 

1019. “21 Market St., Both ’Phones. 


Rents, etc. 


Phila., Pa. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


iii 





LITERATURE FOR FRIEN DS. 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 

RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress ot Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By Geor * Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. * Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of F per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 

*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’s a. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Views and Testimonies of Friends 


An address, by Isaac H. Hillborn, delivered at a 
meeting of Friends and others, held in the Girard Avenue 
Meeting-house, under the auspices of the Committee on 
Membership of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 32 pages, paper. sc.; per dozen soc. 

FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Philadeiphia, Pa 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
Sold subject to 


im for Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 
(CTRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
2 % Media Sts, Philadelphia 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 


616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


Tevernons, Por.ar 29-38 D. 





FRIENDS’ 


Un ited ‘Security 
Life Insurance 
and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Banking and General 


CAPITAL, er, 
Acts as Exscutor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
ACCOUNTS. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


TrustTeg, 


; 409 Chestnut Street 
Trust Company Business 


3 per cent. Interest on Time Deposits, or 2 per | Assets of the Company, 
cent. on Deposits Subject to Check. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED | 


- 
WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 
JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 
ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 


CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


——— 
Samuel R.Shipley,. . 


. President 
| T. Wistar Brown, 


Vice-President 

. . Vice-President 

; Manager of Insurance Dep’t 
Trust Officer 


Asa S. Wing, . . 
Joseph Ashbrook, 
. Roberts Foulke, 
Javid G. Alsop, ria 

. Barton Townsend, 
amuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


.. . Actuary 

. Assistant Trust Officer 
Treasurer 

ces. +. * eres a Secretary 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL (subscribed), 
estat (paid in), 

RPLUS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . 


Interest allowed on Dapenis. Titles to Real Estate 
imsured, and conveyancing done. m: on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. e Deposit 
Boxes to rent from fe and upwards, per annum 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.é Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 


. Botton WINPENNY, 

ARREN G. GRIFFITH, 
Epwarp G. McCo tin, 
Avrrep |. Pui uips, 
Georce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paut, 
EpGar Dubey Faries, 
Horace B. Pearson. 


PROTECTION 


FROM LOSS BY FIRE 


Household Furniture 
80c per hundred for five years 


R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS 


IRON FENCING 
PRANK PETTIT, late of the Pettit Fencing Co. 
809 [aster Street, Philad’a, Pa. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


+ 250,000.00 
50.000.00 


LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVA- 
425349-29 


NIA RAILROAD, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has selected the following dates for its 
popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington: September 4th and 18th, 
and October 2d and 16th. 

The excursions from Philadelphia will | 
be run by two routes. Those on 
August 7th and 21st, September 4th and 
18th and October 16th, going via Harris- 
burg and the picturesque valley of the Sus- 
quehanna, special train leaving Philadel- 
phia at 8.10 a.m. ; excursion of October 2d 
running via Trenton, Manunka Chunk | 
and the Delaware Valley, leaving Phila- 
delphia on special train at 8.06 a.m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return pas- 
sage on any regular train, exclusive of | 
limited express trains, within ten days 
will be sold at $10 from Philadelphia and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; 
$11.25 from Atlantic City ; $9.60 from | 
Lancaster ; and at proportionate rates from | 
other points, including Trenton, Borden- | 
town, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, | 
Wilmington, West Chester, Reading and 
principal intermediate stations. A stop- 
over will be allowed at Buffalo within the 
limit of ticket returning. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor | 
cars and day coaches will be run with 
each excursion running through to 
Niagara Falls. An extra charge will be 
made for parlor car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chap- ) 


Nicuo.as Brics, 

S. Davis Pace, 
osepn R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewrs, 
Homas R. GiLt, 

Cuas. S. HincuMan, 

Epwarp S. Sayrgs, 

Joun H. Craven, 
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Death takes a hand in every 
partnership. 

How much of the success of 
your firm depends upon your 
life or that of your partners ? 

Whatever it is you should 
provide an equivalent for it by 
securing insurance in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


cenit aa ne PLEASE MENTION FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


For descriptive pamphlet, time of con- 
necting trains and further inform 
apply to nearest ticket agenyy \)\a- 

Geo. W. Boyd, Geneny, wi 3 
Broad Street Station, 


LLL ALLAMDALAA LAE 
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Samuel R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Henry Haines, 
Richard Wood, 
Charles Hartshorne, 
Asa S. Wing, 

Philip C. Garrett, 


eron will accompany each excursion. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


GIRARD TRUST COMP PANY 


- Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 


Acts as TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORTGAGES. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


EB. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the SED, 
Surplus belonging to Insurance SR, . . 


$ 4,457,613.08 
. _6,317,764.17 
- 61,615,271.43 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


DIRECTORS. 


ames V. Watson, 
illiam Longstreth, 
Edward H. Ogden, 
Thomas Scattergood, 
. Preston Thomas, 
tobert M. Janney, 
Marriott C. Morris, 
Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in [Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue 
Uptown offices, 828 and 1005 Chestnut Street, Philad’a 

.C. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T. M. W. P 
TURNER,G. P. A. Genera! offices, Baltimore, Md 


| §. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


oo aS GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘LLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET | 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





